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THE    PREMONSTRATENSIAN   ABBEY    OF 
LANGLEY,  Co.  NORFOLK. 

With  a  Report  on  some   Excavations  made  on  the 

Site  on  behalf  of  the    British  Archaeological 
Association. 

By  F.  C.   ELLISTOfl    ERWOOD,  Esq. 

'"'  But  of  these  and  the  like  .  .  .  there  can  be  do  cleat  and 
assured  decision  without  an  ocular  exploration  and  subterraneous 
enquiry  by  cutting  through     .     .     .     either  directly  or  crosswise." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
Tract  IX.     (Certain  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  1684.) 
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Water  Supply  and  Fish  Ponds. 
Objects  of  Interest  Found. 
Wendling,  the  daughter-house  of 
Langley. 

Introductory. 

HIS  paper  is  primarily  a  report  on  certain 
excavations  carried  out  during  Easter 
and  Midsummer,  1921,  on  the  site  of  the 
Abbey  of  Langley,  Norfolk,  a  house  of 
White  Canons. 

Though  the  monastic  arrangements  of 
Premonstratensian  Canons  in  England 
are  by  no  means  unknown,  chiefly  owing  to  the  indefatigable 
researches  of  the  late  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope,  who 
excavated  the  two  Kentish  houses  of  the  Order  as  far  back 
as  1880-82,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  variety  in 
the  planning  of  those  abbeys  which  have  been  investigated. 
In  this  respect  Langley  is  no  exception,  for  it  possessed 
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some  remarkable  features,  as  the  following  account  will 
show.  The  excavations  were  carried  out  under  the  writer's 
direction  and  supervision  on  behalf  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association,  which,  assisted  by  grants  from  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archaeological  Society,  and  by  a  few  private 
donations,  financed  the  undertaking.  And  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  plan  of  the  church  has  been  recovered,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  plan  practically  the  whole  of  the 
claustral  block,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  £40,  the  result  may  be 
considered  as  eminently  satisfactory. 

As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  similar  undertakings,  the 
work  was  materially  advanced  by  the  great  assistance 
rendered  by  others.  In  this  respect  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  the  kind  offices  of  W.  G.  Cannell,  Esq.,  the  tenant  of 
the  Abbey  Farm,  who  not  only  raised  no  objection  to  the 
proposed  excavation,  but  on  the  other  hand,  welcomed  any 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  buildings,  and 
secured  the  sanction  of  the  trustees  and  the  agent  to  the 
Beauchamp  Estates  to  the  work.  It  is  regrettable,  but 
unavoidable  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  excavations 
had  to  be  filled  in  after  the  details  revealed  had  been 
measured  and  photographed. 

To  Fredk.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Society,  and  to  L.  Gr.  Bolingbroke,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  I  must  tender  sincere  thanks  for  much  help  in 
correspondence,  in  the  loan  of  collected  material  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  and  to  previous  excavations, 
and  for  securing  financial  aid  towards  the  work  from  their 
Society. 

But  without  the  invaluable  help  of  A.  W.  Clapham, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  undertaking  would  never  have  been 
completed.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have 
been  commenced,  for  though  my  acquaintance  with 
Langley  dates  back  as  far  as  1909,  I  would  have  hardly 
dared  to  venture  on  such  a  piece  of  investigation  unless  I 
had  been  assured  of  his  sympathetic  advice  and  criticism, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  monastic 
remains.  A  considerable  part  of  this  assistance  was 
rendered  on  the  site  while  excavations  were  in  progress. 
Mr.  Clapham  also  contributed  the  short  note  on  Wendling. 
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Other  help  was  forthcoming  from  numerous  persons, 
some  of  whom  are  mentioned  Later,  but  to  one  and  all  I 
return  sincere  thanks  and  express  my  great  indebtedness. 

It  should  l>e  here  noted  that  previous  excavations  have 
been  made  on  the  site,  notably  in  L906,  bul  few  or  no 
details  have  been  published.  An  recount  in  the  Norwich 
Mctcir/f  (April  27.  1(.h>7)  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
of  the  extraordinary  plan  purporting  to  represent  the 
Abbey.  Mr.  L.  G.  Bolingbroke  lent  me  a  rough  sketch  plan, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  walls,  uncovered 
during  the  present  excavation,  had  been  uncovered  before, 
but  owing  to  the  lack  of  precise  measurements  (all  distances 
are  in  paces,  and  approximate  at  that)  not  much  could  be 
gleaned  from  it  other  than  in  a  very  general  sense. 

It  is  further  said  that  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Hope  visited  the 
site  while  these  excavations  were  in  progress  ;  but  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson  that  there  are  no 
references  to  such  a  visit,  nor  any  notes  or  observations 
among  the  papers  left  by  him. 

When  the  Abbey  Farm  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1801, 
a  '  large  subterranean  passage  "  was  discovered  (the 
usual  underground  passage  of  abbey  sites).  This  should 
have  been  somewhere  adjacent  to  the  present  house, 
which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old,  but  local  men  point 
vaguely  to  a  spot  far  out  in  the  fields.  This  was  probably 
the  great  culvert. 

The  Site. 

Langley  is  a  riparian  parish  in  Norfolk,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  River  Yare,  about  midway  along  the  line 
pointing  north-west  from  Lowestoft  to  Norwich,  and  joining 
those  two  towns.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  Loddon  and  two 
and  a  half  miles  due  north  of  that  small  town,  which  is  the 
nearest  place  of  any  size.  The  nearest  railway  stations  are 
Buckenham  and  Cantley  on  the  Norwich,  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft  line.  Both  of  these  are  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  and  distant,  across  the  marshes,  about  two  miles. 

It  will  be  thus  seen,  that  the  site  is  even  now  fairly 
difficult  to  approach,  and  in  its  inaccessibility  in  the  Middle 
Ages  may  perhaps  be  seen  the  reason  which  led  to  its  selec- 
tion as  the  site  of  the  Abbey,  for  the   Premonstratensians 
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seem  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Cistercian  monks  in  their 
preference  for  remote  and  unfrequented  districts. 

The  parish  of  Langley  is  divided  into  three  parts  of 
dissimilar  size  by  roads  which  cross  it  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  making,  by  devious  ways,  for  Norwich.  The 
first  of  these,  that  nearest  the  river,  is  entirely  marsh, 
level  grass  land,  now  drained  by  numerous  dykes,  crossed 
by  but  few  hard  tracks,  and  given  over  entirely  to  pasture. 
It  is  protected  from  inundation  by  a  river  wall  of  consider- 
able height  and  uncertain  date,  which,  however,  is  not  always 
a  sufficient  safeguard.  In  fact,  the  great  floods  of  1912  nearly 
reached  the  road,  along  which  are  strung  the  few  houses 
which  make  up  the  scattered  village,  and  on  which  the 
Abbey  stands — its  precincts  being  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh. 

The  middle  section  of  the  parish  is  entirely  agricultural, 
rising  ground,  of  good  productiveness,  varying  in  altitude 
from  15  ft.  o.d.  to  85  ft.  o.d. 

The  third  and  smallest  portion  consists  of  wood  and 
park  land — part  of  the  estate  of  Langley  Park,  and  con- 
tains the  parish  church  of  Langley,  an  ancient  structure 
but  without  much  interest,  and  in  the  past  sadly  neglected, 
though  this  neglect  has  been  recently  remedied.  This  area 
forms  a  small  plateau  of  average  height,  90  ft.  o.d.  There 
is  also  a  detached  portion  of  marsh  five  miles  due  east  in 
the  tongue  of  land  between  the  confluence  of  the  Yare  and 
the  Waveney,  opposite  the  well-known  Roman  station  of 
Burgh  Castle  (Garianonum). 

The  Abbey  site  is  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  spread  of 
gravel  which,  descending  from  the  uplands  of  Langley 
Park,  just  impinges  on  the  peat  of  the  marsh  land.  Here, 
on  a  good  firm  foundation,  extending  over  an  area  of  about 
30  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  below  10  ft.  o.d.,  the 
Abbey  was  founded. 

There  were  three  Premonstratensian  houses  in  Norfolk, 
of  which  West  Dereham  alone  was  above  the  £200  limit  which 
marked  off  the  lesser  monasteries.  According  to  the  Valor 
Ecclesiasticus  of  1534  the  respective  values  were: — 

£     s.      d. 

West  Dereham 228     0     Of 

Langley 104  16     5| 

Wendling  (daughter  of  Langley)  55  18     4  J 
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The  other  bouse  in  the  diocese  was  Leiston,  in 
Suffolk.  <>l  which  considerable  remains  exist,  and  its  value 
at  the  same  date  was  £181   17s.  Ifd. 

Langley,  together  with  St.  Olave's  Priory  al  Berringfleet, 
an  Augustinian  house  founded  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  were  the  only  monastic  institutions  of  note  within 
the  triangle  Norwich  Yarmouth  Lowestoft,  though  cells 
of  larger  houses  such  as  Aldeby,  alien  priories  such  as 
Toft  Monks,  or  the  preceptory  of   Knights  Templar  al 
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Fig.  2.— The  Site  of  the  Church,  looking  East. 


Haddiscoe  are  known,  generally  by  name  or  record  alone 
The  numerous  houses  of  religious  which  existed  in  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth  more  than  compensated  for  the  dearth  in 
the  country  area. 

History. 

The  history  of  the  Abbey  from  its  foundation  to  the 
dissolution  has  been  fairly  well  worked  out  in  *'  V.C.H. 
Norfolk,"  II,  pp.  418-21.  This  summarises  practically 
the  whole  of  the  information  in  Dugda  I  e  and  Blomefield  and 
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incorporates  much  material  from  Gasquet's  "  Collectanea 
Anglo-Premonstratensia,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  11,  et  seq.  There 
is  also  a  fairly  full  bibliography  in  Rye's  "  Norfolk  Biblio- 
graphy."" As  very  little  has  been  found  adding  to  this 
information,  and  as  most  of  it  is  easily  accessible,  only 
a  summary  of  the  more  important  features  will  be 
given  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
documentary  history  deals  with  the  extension  of  the 
Abbey's  territorial  possessions.  The  Abbey  was  founded 
in  1195  by  Sir  Robert  FitzRoger  or  Helke,  Lord  of  Langley 
by  marriage  with  Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
William  de  Cheney  and  relict  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Cressi. 
The  founder  was  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1192-93. 
His  descendants  assumed  the  name  of  "  de  Clavering  " 
from  their  lordship  of  that  name  in  Essex,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  the  old  Clavering  parish  (6j  miles  north 
of  Bishop's  Stortford)  is  a  hamlet  known  as  Langley — the 
church  of  which  contains  twelfth-century  work.  This 
hamlet  was  made  a  separate  parish  in  1875. 

The  Abbey  at  Langley  was  established  for  Premonstra- 
tensian  or  White  Canons,  and  was  colonised  from  Alnwick. 
Its  relation  to  the  mother  house  is  thus — 

Premontre. 


1 

,on  (S.  Martin) 

1 
S.  Radegund 

1 
Bayham 

.1 

(Dover,  Kent), 

(Sussex), 

Lisques 
I 

1193. 

1200. 

1 

Newhouse 

(Lines.), 

1143. 
1 

I. 

Alnwick 

(Northumberland), 

1147. 

I 

Langley 

(Norfolk), 

1195. 

I, 

Wendling 

(Norfolk), 
c.  1267. 


Ten  other  Houses, 
1152-1212. 


Note. — The  English  branch  of  the 
Order  as  given  in  Gasquet  (op.  cit.)  omits 
Laon,  which  should  appear  as  the  mother 
house  of  Lisques. 
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Langley  was  about  the  fifteenth  bouse  established  in 
the  kingdom,  and  was  dedicated  in  Honor  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Abbey  was.  from  the 
beginning,    well    endowed.     The   confirmation   charter   is 

dated  L198  (Cart.  R.,  1  John.  m.  8),  and  confirms  the 
original  grant  and  all  benefactions,  also  grants  a  fair  of 
two  days  on  the  Vigil  and    Festival   of  SS.    Philip  and 

James,  and  a  Tuesday  market. 

The  documentary  evidence  for  the  next  hundred  years 
is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  grants  and  appropria- 
tions of  the  adjacent  livings  and  churches  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  were  derived  from 
more  than  eighty  parishes  in  the  diocese.  The  Tax.  Eccles. 
of  1291  shows  a  revenue  of  £178  5s.  O^d.  derived  from 
75  parishes,  and  others  were  added  after  this  date. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  rather  frequent  scandals 
associated  with  the  Abbey  was  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  king,  who,  in  1306,  appointed  Walter  de  Norwich  to 
examine  the  acquittance  given  by  the  abbot  in  connection 
with  the  collection  for  a  crusade  tenth  in  the  diocese, 
probably  the  tenth  imposed  by  Boniface  VIII  in  aid  of  one 
of  the  more  or  less  abortive  crusades  that  followed  the  loss 
of  Acre  and  the  collapse  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  The  abbot  and  one  of  the  canons  had  been 
recently  presented  for  entering  as  arrears  sums  already  paid. 
—(Cat.  Pat.,  32  Ed.  I,  m.  25  ;  Cal.  Pat.,  35  Ed.  I,  m.  43.) 

In  1317,  Robt.  de  Maners,  a  soldier  too  infirm  for  ser- 
vice, was  sent  to  Langley  for  life  maintenance. — (Close 
Roll,  10  Ed.  II,  m.  I4d.) 

But  for  a  picture  of  the  life  and  conditions  at  Langley 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  docu- 
ments printed  by  Abbot  Gasquet  are  invaluable. 

The  commencement  of  the  period  is  rather  sombre. 
Damaged  by  floods,  which  had  prevented  the  holding  of 
the  usual  markets,  with  consequent  loss  of  revenue, 
overburdened  by  excessive  demands  for  hospitality,  the 
community  at  Langley  was  now,  1345,  saddled  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  the  daughter  house  at 
Wendling,  the  Abbot  of  Langdon  (Kent)  acting  as  visitor, 
sending  two  of  the  canons  to  the  mother  house  for 
support. 
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These  matters  were  evidently  surmounted,  however, 
for  nothing  more  is  heard  about  them.  More  livings 
were  added  to  the  already  long  series,  finance  seems 
to  have  ceased  to  worry,  and  building  works  were 
recommenced. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  graver  matters 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  the  series  of 
visitations  under  Bishop  Redman  shows  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs. 

In  1478,  the  Abbot,  Nicholas  Weverton,  was  old,  and 
incapable  of  attending  to  his  duties.  The  Prior  was  negli- 
gent, and  two  Canons  were  appointed  receivers  for  the 
estates.  Canons  were  punished  for  serious  neglect  of 
duties,  one  being  sent  to  Titchfield  after  serving  forty  days 
on  bread  and  water  ;  cell  doors  were  ordered  to  be  left 
unlocked  and  no  recreation  was  to  be  taken  outside  the 
precincts. 

In  1482,  matters  were  even  worse.  The  Abbot  John 
Myntlyne,  was  guilty  of  grave  faults  and  the  house  and  its 
revenues  were  again  placed  in  commission  under  the  Abbot 
of  Wendling  and  two  Canons.  Servants  whose  character 
was  suspected  were  removed,  the  rules  for  the  tonsure  were 
laid  down  and  other  duties  connected  with  the  performance 
of  the  choir  services  were  enunciated.  Taverns  were  not 
to  be  visited. 

A  list  of  the  inhabitants,  at  this  time,  their  offices  and 
duties,  is  interesting. 

John  Myntlynge        . .     Abbot. 
John  Bristow  . .  . .     Prior  and  Vicar  of  Thurton. 

John  Skelton  . .  . .     Sub -prior  and  Cellarer. 

Robert  Yermouth     .  .     Rector  of  Chedgrave. 
Reginald  Sponlove    . .     "  Circator ,n    Parish   Priest   of 

Limpenhoe. 
Henry  Pikryng  . .     Parish  Priest  of  Thrigby. 

Robert  Wygge  . .     Sacristan  and  Cellarer,  Parish 

Priest  of  Langley. 

1  The  Circator,  according  to  Abbot  Gasquet,  was  the  guardian  of 
the  religious  observances  of  the  Abbey.  The  Office  was  peculiar 
to  Premonstratensian  houses,  the  Sub-prior  in  other  establishments 
attending  to  this  matter. 


Parish  Priest  of  Rushall. 
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Thomas  Russel  ..     [nfirmarer    and    Parish    Pri 

of  Loddon. 

Walter  Alpe    ..  ..     Master  of  the  Novices. 

Thomas  Abser 

Thomas  Todenham 

William  Ilakon 

Robert  Esyngwnld  Cantor. 

Reginald  Beverle  ..     Sub-Sacrist. 

William  Bury. .  .  .     Novice. 

Thomas  Salle  .  .  .  .     Apostate. 

Under  the  new  Abbot  (Walter  Alpe),  Uss.  things  went 
much  better,  though  there  were  still  vesi  iges  of  I  be  previous 
period  of  laxity  that  had  to  be  deplored  ;  night  hunts. 
fishings  and  recreation  were  still  practised,  and  the  vows 
of  silence  practically  ignored.  But  the  debt  under  which 
the  Abbey  laboured  was  reduced  by  one  half  and  now  stood 
at  £100. 

In  1491  occurs  a  curious  incident.  Thomas  Ludham 
"  instigante  diabolo  "  quarrelled  with  a  Carmelite  friar 
and  cut  off  his  hand.  For  this  he  was  sent  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  at  Sulby  after  a  penance  of  40  days  bread 
and  water.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  is  given  in  a  list 
of  canons,  "  Thomas  Ludham  in  carcere."'  In  1492  be 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  a  general  Chapter  at 
Grantham,  but  not  appearing,  was  excommunicated. 
In  the  visitation  of  Langley  in  1494  he  is  not  mentioned, 
yet  in  that  of  1497  he  appears  as  Sub-prior.  In  1500  he 
appears  in  the  list  of  canons,  but  is  simply  described  as 
"  Frater,"  and  there  is  a  record  that  he  was  cited  to  appear 
before  Bishop  Redman  in  1502,  but  with  what  result  does 
not  appear.  Altogether  it  is  a  remarkable  sequence  of 
changes,  showing  only  too  well  the  rot  that  was  taking 
place  in  monasticism. 

Walter  Alpe,  who  maybe  described  as  the  strong  man 
of  the  period,  ruled  the  Abbey  from  1488  till  1502.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  escape  the  slanderous 
tongue  of  some  of  the  brethren,  as  there  are  enquiries  in 
1494  and  in  1500  as  to  his  conduct.  The  first  charge  is 
shown  to  be  untrue,  the  next  is  "  not  proven."*  though  he 
is  warned  not  to  be  seen  in  association  with  the  woman 
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who  lias  been  mentioned.  Subsequent  enquiry — the  result 
of  which  is  not  given,  but  whose  tenor  is  obvious — leads  to 
his  resignation  in  1502.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
period  of  rule  he  seems  to  have  shown  considerable  business 
talents.  Inheriting  a  trust  which  financially  and  morally 
was  in  a  very  bad  condition  he  at  least  improved  the 
former  aspect,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  efforts 
to  cleanse  the  iniquitous  sink  that  he  found,  had  roused 
enough  opposition  as  to  bring  about  his  downfall.  He 
first  appears  in  the  list  of  canons  in  1475.  In  1482  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  superintend 
the  revenues  of  the  house  as  well  as  appearing  as  master  of 
the  novices,  and  from  such  scanty  material  as  is  available 
he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
rather  sordid  history  of  the  Abbey. 

In  1497  appears  an  interesting  entry,  referring  to  the 
clock  (orologium)  which  is  to  be  repaired.  This  clock  was 
probably  one  of  the  square,  iron-framed  and  buttressed 
specimens  of  which  that  in  Rye  Church,  Sussex,  is  an 
example  still  in  going  order.  Cloaks  were  at  the  same 
time  to  be  lengthened.  Alpe's  successor,  William  Curlew, 
was  also  compelled  to  resign,  after  about  11  years  as 
Abbot.  His  offences  are  not  stated,  but  he  is  charged  to 
attend  before  the  Chapter  of  the  Order  at  Nottingham  to 
answer  accusations,  and  should  he  be  contumacious  he  is 
to  be  proceeded  against  with  the  full  rigour  of  the  statute. 
The  history  of  the  Abbey  is  more  or  less  blank  till  the 
suppression  appears  imminent.  A  few  side  lights  are 
thrown  on  the  latter  days  of  the  house  from  the  "  Paston 
Letters,"  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf  of  Caister.  In  his  will  (1459)  he  leaves  to  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  "  oure  Ladyiz  chirche  of  Langley  " 
"  a  reward  and  a  remuneracion  of  my  mevable  goodes 
aftyr  the  discrecion  of  myn  executores  "  so  that  a  "  derige 
and  messe  of  requyem  "  may  be  said  for  ever  for  the 
"  helthe  of  my  soule  and  for  the  soule  of  Dame  Millicent,  my 
wif,  the  doutyr  of  Sir  Robert  Tibetot,  Knyght,  whiche 
was  of  the  consanguynite  and  kyn  to  the  foundorys  of  the 
seyd  monastery,  and  she  owyng  a  senguler  affeccion  and 
love  of  devocion  to  the  preyeris  of  that  place."  This 
reward,  from  another  letter  in  the  series,  was  seemingly  £80. 
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The  iVbbot  of  Langley  (Nicholas  Wenyngton)  was  one 

of  the  executors  of  the  famous  will  but  he  very  naively 
writes  in  reply  to  a  letter  summoning  a  meeting  of  tin* 
executors  in  London,  that  his  position  was  th.it  he  and 
"  alle  other  namyd  executors  shuld  supporl  them  and 
give  them  to  the  seyd  John  Pasto  n  and  Thomas  Howes 
here  good  avyse  in  performyng  of  hys  desyre  in  that 
behalve."  He  asks,  therefore,  to  be  excused  "  for  I 
conceyve  it  should  be  but  charge  to  the  dede  and  lytell 
avayleable,  consyderyng  that  John  Past  on  Squyere  and 
Thomas  Howys,  parson  of  Blofeeld,  schall  come  up  at 
this  time,  whiche  were  the  persons  above  all  other  that  the 
seyd  Sere  John  Fastolf  put  in  hys  most  singulere  love  and 
trust" — a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  masterly  methods  of 
the  whole  of  the  Paston  family,  and  this  John  Paston  in 
particular. 

In  the  preliminaries  that  preceded  the  suppression,  it 
was  evident  that  the  numbers  of  the  community  were 
falling.  In  1536  there  were  but  six  priests,  and  only 
one  of  those  wished  to  continue  in  his  vows — the  other-, 
without  hesitation,  asked  for  relief.  The  inventory  of 
church  goods  shows  nothing  of  value,  a  copper  cross,  three 
chalices,  six  pewter  cruets  and  three  score  of  old  vestments, 
copes  and  albs.  The  chattels  were  equally  of  little  value 
save  in  the  horses,  and  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Abbey 
at  its  dissolution  was  thus  (Chant :  Certlf.,  Norf ., 
No.  90)  :— 

£  s.  d. 

Lead  and  Bells 160  0  0 

Goods          36  14  3 

House  in  debt       120  16  8 


Further,  the  buildings  were  ruinous  and  in  a  state  of 
decay.  The  house  was  suppressed  in  1536,  and  tin4  lasl 
Abbot,  Kobert  Walkynton,  was  granted  a.  pension  of 
£13  65.  Sd.  per  annum.  The  site  was  granted  to  John 
Berney,  June  10,  38  Hy.  8. 

Among  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  MSS.;  No.  20  (re- 
printed in  A.  Jour.  XL.  89-91)  is  an  inventory  of  certain 
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relics  from  the  dissolved  monasteries  delivered  to  the  king, 
wherein  is  the  following  entry  : — 

'  Item,  the  sylner  of  a  littell  crosse  of  wodd  and 
relikkes  in  it,  comyng  owtt  of  the  Monastrie  of 
Langley       ..         ..  ..  .  .j  oz  parcel  gilt." 

As  there  were  four  houses  which  might  be  referred  to,  i.e. 
Langley  (Leicester),  a  Benedictine  Nunnery,  Langley 
(Guildford,  Surrey)  and  King's  Langley  (Hertford), 
Dominican  Friaries  and  the  Norfolk  Langley,  the  reference 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  estates  remained  in  the  Berney  family  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they  passed  to 
the  Beauchamp  Proctor  (now  Beauchamp)  family,  in 
whose  hands  they  still  remain. 

Seals  and  Arms  of  the  Abbey. 

Five  seals  of  the  Abbey  are  known.  What  is  probably 
the  first  seal  is  found  attached  to  a  charter  of  1267  in 
the  British  Museum  (Cat.  Seals,  LXIX,  28).  It  is  circular 
in  form  and  1  •  9  in.  in  diameter.  It  bears  an  abbot  seated, 
crosier  in  right  hand  and  closed  book  in  left,  on  either  side 
a  hand  and  arm,  issuing  from  the  inner  border  of  the 
inscription,  holding  a  long  candle  in  a  candlestick  (Fig.  3, :), 
with  inscription 

S\    ABBATIS  ET  CONVENTUS  ECCLESIE  PCE  MARIE  DE  LANGELE. 

The  counter  seal  on  this  charter  is  in  a  very  poor  condi- 
tion, but  the  matrix  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  a  fact 
that  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Kingsford. 
A  cast  shows  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  on  her  left  knee, 
seated  on  a  throne,  with  arms  holding  candles  as  before. 
(Fig.  3;  4.)     The  inscription  is 

-f  VIRGO   FLOS   FLORVM  I    PIA   TVTRIX   SIS   MISERORVM. 

Another,  of  latten,  of  the  fourteenth  century  (B.M., 
XL VII,  612)  is  also  circular  and  1-75  in.  in  diameter. 
It  is  of  distinctly  poorer  workmanship  and  bears  the 
Crowned  Virgin  in  a  crudely  tabernacled  niche,  holding 
the  Child  on  her  left  knee  and  on  the  right  a  sceptre  with 
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fleur-de-lis.     The  niche  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  roughly- 
executed  tracery.1     (Fig.  IS,  ::.)       Inscription— 

S.    COVNE   ABBIS    E   COVENT    BTB    M    DE    LANGLEY. 

The  fourth  is  a  matrix  in  Norwich  ( lastle  Museum,  which 
was  found  when  demolishing  Old   London   Bridge.     It    is 


Fig.  3.— The  Seals  of  the  Abbev 


the  seal  of  John,  Abbot  of  Langley,  and  is  a  vesica  2*  I  in. 
high  and  1*45  in.  wide,  bearing  a  representation  of  the 

1  Mr.  Clapham  considers  this  seal  either  as  ancient  or  more  or  leea 
modern  fraud,  probably  copied  from  a  genuine  original.  The  abbrevia- 
tions in  the  inscription  arc  doubtful,  the  three  transcripts  thai  I  have 
all  varying.     That  given  is  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Clapham. 
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Assumption.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  in  a  smaller  vesica,  is 
supported  by  two  angels  ;  beneath  is  an  abbot,  kneeling, 
holding  his  crosier.     (Fig.  3,  2.)     The  inscription  is — 

SIGILLUM    DOMINI   ABBATIS    DE    L ANGLE Y. 

The  last  seal  is  a  small  oval,  0*8  in.  by  0-7  in.,  in  brown 
wax,  appended  to  Cott :  Ch.  V.  52  (B.M.  Cat.  of  Seals, 
3402).  It  is  an  antique  intaglio  of  a  bust  of  Mercury,  set 
in  metal  on  which  is  the  inscription — 

|   CAPUD   NOSTRUM   XPC   EST. 

This  is  probably  the  seal  of  Simon  de  Middleham,  Abbot, 
circ.  1260.     (Fig.  3,  5.) 

The  arms  of  the  Abbey,  as  given  by  Tanner  (Notitia 
Monastica)  on  the  authority  of  Blomefleld,  are— - 

"  A  pastoral  staff  with  a  hand  issuing  out  from  each 
side  of  the  shield  holding  a  sword." 

But  he  gives  no  drawing  of  them,  and  they  are  probably 
mythical.  There  seem  to  be  no  representations  of  them 
on  any  of  the  appropriated  churches  and  the  swords 
are  evidently  a  misreading  of  the  candles  which  appear  on 
the  first  seal,  from  which  the  arms  may  be  derived. 

The  Precinct. 

The  precinct  of  Langley  is  quite  well  defined — both  from 
actual  evidence  on  the  spot  and  from  post-dissolution 
surveys.  Seemingly  there  was  no  precinct  wall — not  even 
on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  road— but  a  deep  dyke  (of 
which  there  are  obvious  remains  on  the  west  of  the  area 
and  slight  indications  elsewhere)  surrounded  the  area,  and 
this  was  evidently  kept  wet. 

From  a  book  of  surveys  in  the  possession  of  the  Beau- 
champ  family,  the  following  information  is  derived  : — 

"  A  statement  and  survey  of  the  manor  of  Kichard 
Berney,  Esq.,  of  Langley  aforesaid,  formerly  parcel 
of  the  Abbey  of  Langley  lately  dissolved,  taken  by 
John  Goodwyn,  Surveyor,  on  the  2nd  July,  1575. 

"  The  House  or  Dissolved  Priory  of  Langley. — On 
the  east  of  the  said  scite  there  is  a  fie  be  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  aforesaid  called  '  Percolis,'  and  on  the 
.     .     .     west  of  the  said  scite  there  is  a  common 
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pasture  called  Langley  Grene  in  part  and  a  meat 
and  meadow  of  the  said  Manor  of  Langley  and  anol  lier 
flete  of  the  Lord  of  the  said   Manor  which   li<i>  next 
to  a  common  causeway  which  leads  into  Grenemarshe 


Fig.  4. — The  Precinct.     (Based  on  the  0.  8.  map,  and  reproduced  by  sanction  of 

the  Controller  of  II. M.  Stationery  Office.) 

in  part.  On  the  N.  part  there  is  a  common  river 
flowing  from  Norwich  to  Yarmouth  and  on  the  south 
part  there  is  a  common  pasture  <»l  the  town  of  Langley 

aforesaid." 
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From  the  accompanying  site  plan  (Fig.  4)  most  of  these 
details  can  be  located. 

The  fleet  called  "  Percolis  "  is  Langley  Dyke  at  the 
east  corner  of  the  precinct.  Langley  Green  still  preserves 
its  name  and  the  messuage  is  that  now  called  "  Monks," 
but  entirely  rebuilt  in  recent  times.  On  Langley  Green, 
just  outside  the  precinct  boundary  stood  a  cross.  This 
still  exists,  but  it  was  removed  from  its  original  site  in 
1801  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Langley 
Chedgrave,  Thurton  and  Carleton,  where  these  meet  at  a 
point  in  Langley  Park.  There  probably  were  three  en- 
trances into  the  precinct  ;  one  at  the  head  of  Langley 
Dyke — a  water  gate,  one  on  the  high  road  where  is  the 
present  entrance  to  the  farm,  and  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  north-west  side  of  the  enclosure,  where  the  dyke  is 
filled  to  the  level  of  the  field  and  where  were  discovered 
the  only  evidences  of  masonry  in  the  whole  of  the  precinct 
boundary.  The  walls  were  too  fragmentary  to  be  planned, 
having  been  dug  out,  as  has  been  so  much  of  the  founda- 
tions, for  making  hard  roads  across  the  marsh  and  for  other 
less  worthy  purposes.  But  it  appears  quite  clear  that  a 
wall  about  2  ft.  thick,  containing  much  brick  and  therefore 
probably  of  fourteenth-fifteenth  century  work,  closed  the 
gap  between  the  two  parts  of  the  dyke,  and  from  other 
evidence  there  seems  to  have  been  a  small  chamber  flanking 
an  opening.  That  this  was  the  main  outer  gate  seems 
most  probable  as  it  points  directly  to  the  inner  gatehouse, 
which  remains  comparatively  complete. 

The  claustral  block  was  situated  almost  due  east  and 
west  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  and  consisted  of  the 
church  and  usual  offices  surrounding  the  cloister,  with  a 
second  or  outer  court  approached  from  the  inner  gatehouse 
and  flanked  by  the  stables  and  the  western  range  respec- 
tively west  and  east. 

The  infirmary  block  stood  isolated  some  distance  south- 
east of  the  church  and  eastern  range,  and  was  at  some 
post-suppression  date  converted  into  a  residence  of  which 
some  portions  remain. 

Due  south  of  the  main  block  was  the  abbey  barn,  of 
which  the  foundations  show  distinctly  beneath  the  turf. 
This  was  evidently  a  timber  structure  on  a  stone  foundation, 
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97  ft.  long  and  30  It.  wide,  with  walls  2  It.  thick, 
and  at  a  late  period  of  it-  existence  bad  been  converted 
into  tenements.  There  arc  two  pond-  within  the  enclosure, 
one  irregular  in  shape  and  west  of  the  claustral  block, 
the  other  more  circular  in  form  and  north  of  the  chinch. 
This  latter  is  more  probably  the  Fish  Pond  of  the  A.bb 
the  other  being  more  of  the  nature  of  a  reservoir  bo  regulate 
the  depth  of  water  in  bhe  dyke.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  whole  of  the  area  is  liable  to  serious  flooding  and  the 
great  floods  of  1912  covered  the  precinct  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  slightly  elevated  ground  on  which  the 
buildings  stand,  and  it  seems  that  though  undoubtedly 
they  must  have  suffered  from  the  damp,  they  were  just 
high  enough  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  the  bighesl  ol 
high  tides  and  thus  escaped  actual  flooding. 

The  Buildings  Generally. 

The    architectural    remains    of   the    Premonstratensian 
(  hder  in  this  country  have  been  fairly  thoroughly  examined, 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  Augustinian  Canon-' 
houses,  few  churches  have  been  preserved  for  parochial 
purposes.  From  this  examination  two  facts  arise,  the  firsl 
that  the  normal  unaisled  nave  was  by  no  means  the  rule. 
the  second  that  the  remarkable  variety  of  planning  and 
arrangement  of  the  Chapter  House,  has  produced  some 
notable  examples  of  vaulted  architecture. 

Dealing  with  the  first,  the  following  tabulation  shows 
the  distribution  of  aisled  and  unaisled  naves  : — 

North  and  South  Aisles.       North  Aisle  only.  Aisleless. 


Langley. 

W.  Langdon. 

Ecclestone. 

Alnwick. 

Dale 

Bayhani. 

Coverliatn. 

Shap. 

Blanchland. 

Easby. 
Leiston. 

Torr. 

Cockersand. 
Titchfield. 

Halesowen. 

S.  Radegund,  Dover 

Wendling. 

Beauchief. 

And  of  these,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  double 
aisled  examples  were  so  designed.  Alnwick  may  have 
been  aisled  from  its  erection,  but  as  the  remains  of  tin- 
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south  arcade  seemed  to  show  slight  variation  in  plan 
and  section  from  that  on  the  north,  even  this  cannot  be 
asserted  beyond  cavil.  Coverham  south  aisle  is  almost 
certainly  an  addition.  Easby  seems  to  indicate  a  change  in 
plan  from  the  original  scheme,  while  Leiston  is  late  in  date 
(fourteenth  century).  Langley,  too,  has  features  that  sug- 
gest that  the  church  was  altered  during  its  erection  into  a 
two-aisled  church  by  including  in  the  building  a  part  of 
the  cloister  and  thus  producing  the  present  rectangular 
enclosure. 

Langley  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  Chapter  Houses.     Beyond  the  circular 
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type  at  Alnwick  and  the  octagonal  example  at  Cockersand 
most  of  the  existing  remains  indicate  a  rectangular  building 
showing  strong  Cistercian  influence  in  the  division  of  the 
Chapter  House  into  alleys  by  rows  of  columns.  For 
example  : 

Langley,  3  alleys  and  6  bays. 
Beeleigh,  2  alleys  and  4  bays. 
Bayham,  3  alleys  and  3  bays. 
W.  Langdon,  2  alleys  and  3  bays. 
S.  Radegund,  2  alleys  and  3  bays. 
Leiston,  2  alleys  and  4  bays. 
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Thus  Langley  is  in  many  ways  the  most  notable  example 
of  the  type,  and  in  its  internal  decoration  and  arrange- 
ments it  was  probably  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
rectangular  Chapter  Houses  in  the  Order. 

As  the  Abbey  was  purely  conventual  the  Church  was  in 
all  probability  thrown  down ;  in  fact  one  seems  to  see 
distinct  evidence  of  the  same  handiwork  as  displayed  by 
Mr.  Portinari  in  the  destruction  of  Lewes  Priory,  as  great 
masses  of  the  west  wall  and  tower  lie  overthrown  and 
buried,  or  half  exposed,  indicating  a  very  thorough  demoli- 
tion. Of  the  claustral  buildings  some  were  preserved  for 
farming  operations  and  can  be  traced  with  comparative 
ease. 

The  material  used  for  construction  was  very  varied. 
The  major  portion  appears  to  be  oolite,  probably  Lincoln- 
shire limestone  from  near  Peterborough  or  Stamford,1  but 
Purbeck  marble  and  Reigate  stone  are  also  used  sparingly. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  brick  began 
to  be  used,  and  was  continued  well  into  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  character  of 
these  bricks,  and  local  workmen  were  confident  that  the 
earlier  bricks  of  a  clayey  consistency  were  made  in  the 
vicinity.  The  later  bricks  were  of  the  usual  reddish- 
purple  variety  of  a  more  sandy  texture.  The  greater  part 
of  the  buildings  was  roofed  with  lead. 


The  Inner  Gatehouse. 

The  gatehouse  block  is  a  range  of  buildings  running 
slightly  south-west,  from  the  north-western  end  of  the 
western  range,  a  position  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the 
gatehouse  at  Blanchland. 

Its  arrangement,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  (the  site 
is  now  a  cow  byre),  was  a  wide  arched  entry,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a  small  room  lit  by  one  window,  and 
beyond  each  of  these  two  larger  compartments.  The 
return  of  the  south  wall  of  the  block  is  preserved  by  the 
jamb  of  a  doorway  in  the  east  portion  of  the  south  wall, 
which  gave  entry  from  the  outer  court. 

1  Information  supplied  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Baker,  F.G.S. 
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The  gate  arch  was  segmental,  pointed  in  form  and 
consisted  of  two  simple  chamfered  orders  with  a  hollow 
round  separating  them.  Another  similar  hollow  was 
placed  between  the  outer  order  and  the  hood  mold.  The 
head  of  the  archway  is  preserved,  though  by  no  means 
easy  to  examine,  but  the  jambs  have  been  removed  and 
the  opening  filled  with  post  suppression  brick. 

The  upper  floor  of  this  block  seems  to  have  been  a  long 
gallery  extending  its  whole  length.  Several  indications 
of  windows  are  evident  and  at  the  west  end  is  the  jamb  of 


Fig.  6. — The  Gatehouse  Block  with  North  End  of  Western  Range. 


a  doorway  which  must  have  been  reached  by  an  external 
staircase — perhaps  wooden — for  no  signs  of  any  such 
ascent  are  visible  in  the  few  fragments  of  walling  remain- 
ing. Or  this  door  may  have  led,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  to 
a  Reredorter  of  which  no  definite  evidence  remains. 
Though  the  upper  floor  was  in  all  probability  the  guest 
house  (guests  had  become  an  oppressive  burden  in  the 
early  fourteenth  century),  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
is  some  reason  for  suggesting  that  the  dormitory  was  after- 
wards transferred  here.     The  gatehouse  block  is  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  but  it  bears  many  signs  of  post- 
reformation  patching  and  rebuilding,  and  it  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  Berney  Manor  House  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Abbey. 

The  Church. 

The  church  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  cloister 
and  the  original  plan  was  to  erect  a  church  consisting  of 
nave  and  north  aisle,  transepts  north  and  south,  and  an 
unaisled  presbytery,  with  north  and  south  chapels,  which 
may  be,  however,  later.  But  before  the  nave  was  built, 
the  plan  was  altered  and  aisles  north  and  south  were  built, 
thus  bringing  the  plan  into  conformity  with  that  of  the 
mother  house,  Alnwick.  This  quite  possibly  may  be  a 
debatable  point,  but  it  is  a  theory  that  will  explain  several 
matters  that  are  not  normal. 

For  instance,  the  cloister  is  not  square.  It  is  from 
east  to  west,  105  ft.  7  in.  on  the  north  side  and  104  ft.  8  in. 
on  the  south,  a  mean  width  of  about  105  ft.  compared 
with  a  north  to  south  dimension  of  81  ft.  There  seems 
to  be  no  obvious  reason  for  this  rectangular  shape  ; 
there  was  no  hampering  building  already  on  the  site  but 
a  reasonable  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
thickness  of  the  sleeper  wall  of  the  south  nave  arcade. 
This,  throughout  its  length,  whenever  it  could  be  found 
and  measured,  was  no  less  than  7  ft.  3  in.  in  thickness, 
very  excessive  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  wall 
on  the  north,  which  is  only  5  ft.  thick.  This  seems  to 
imply  that  the  first  intention  was  to  build  with  one  aisle 
to  the  north  ;  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  south  aisle 
would  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  cloisters,  adding  per- 
haps another  12  ft.  or  13  ft.  to  their  width.  The  dimen- 
sions then  would  be  105  ft.  by  94  ft. — still  not  exactly 
square — but  with  rather  less  difference  between  the  twTo  sides. 

That  this  change  of  plan  took  place  before  much  of  the 
nave  had  been  built  is  evident  by  reference  to  the  still 
standing  north-east  corner  of  the  cloister,  where  the 
junction  between  the  south  aisle  wall  and  the  west  wall 
of  the  south  transept  shows  no  signs  of  this  change  taking 
place  after  the  walls  had  risen  above  the  footings.  The 
junction  is  perfectly  regular  and  normal. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  western  range  must  have  been 
built  before  the  change  of  plan  bore  fruit,  or  (as  its  details 
are  somewhat  later)  at  least  its  foundation  must  have  been 
in.  This  additional  aisle,  intruding  upon  the  cloister, 
would  of  necessity  overlap  the  north  extremity  of  the 
western  range,  with  the  result  that  there  could  be  no 
window  nor  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  To 
obviate  this  the  west  front  of  the  church  was  moved  some- 
what to  the  east,  and  instead  of  carrying  on  the  line  of  the 
east  wall  of  the  western  range,  it  left  a  peculiar  little  light- 
well  between  the  church  and  the  cellarium,  and  a  win- 
dow, remains  of  which  still  exist,  was  built  in  the  normal 
position.  A  reference  to  the  small  block  plans  will  make 
the  divergence  from  the  original  plan  quite  clear  (Fig.  5). 

The  presbytery  of  the  church  has  been  completely 
destroyed.  It  was  possible  to  trace,  in  continuation  of 
the  line  of  the  east  wall  of  the  south  chapel  (which  exists 
for  about  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  above  the  plinth  for  a  distance  of 
about  26  ft.),  a  well-marked  trench,  which  had  originally 
held  the  footings,  but  the  rest  of  the  east  wall  had  been 
removed  for  stone.  The  same  is  true  of  the  side  walls. 
They  seem  to  have  followed  the  line  of  the  nave  arcade 
and,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  trench  went,  were  of 
the  same  divergent  thickness. 

Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  presbytery,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  high  altar,  was  a  brick-built  square  furnace, 
evidently  of  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  It  had  been  used 
to  melt  the  lead  from  the  roofs,  and  there  was  still  remain- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  furnace  a  mass  of  metal,  liberally 
mixed  with  wood  ashes  and  charcoal,  weighing  nearly 
30  lbs.  The  well-built  furnace  was  eloquent  of  the  very 
thorough  manner  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  church 
had  been  carried  out. 

Quite  possibly  a  central  tower  existed  over  the  crossing. 
Sleeper  walls  appear  to  have  been  continuous  at  this  point, 
but  even  at  the  south-west  corner  where  actual  walling 
was  uncovered,  nothing  was  found  to  indicate  the  nature 
or  size  of  the  piers  at  the  crossing.  This  part  was  roughly 
square,  about  25  ft.  side. 

The  two  transepts  were  of  somewhat  similar  dimensions, 
but  no  clue  was  found  to  their  internal  arrangements. 
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Kough  foundations  at  the  north-wesl  corner  of  the  north 
transept  indicated  probable  angle  buttresses  and  the 
other  stretch  of  walling,  that  of  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
transept,  offered  no  evidence  at  all.     There  was  probably 

a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  south  wall  of  this  transept 
communicating  with  the  Sacristy,  which  adjoined  it.  but 
no  trace  remained  of  the  wall. 

K  violence  was  apparent  of  two  large  chapels  projecting 
eastwards  from  the  transepts  and  flanking  the  presbytery 
north  and  south.  Of  these  one  may  have  been  the  Lady 
Chapel  and  the  other  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

1366.  Indulgence  for  those  who  on  Trinity  and  the 
octave  visited  the  Chapel  of  Holy  Trinity  where  the 
ancestors  of  Sir  James  de  Andeley  are  buried  and  where 
three  priests  celebrate  (Cal.  Pap.  Pet.,  1519). 

Evidently,  therefore,  one  of  these  chapels  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time  previous  to  1366,  though 
it  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  was  that  of  the  Trinity.1 

These  chapels  were  evidently  of  three  bays  each. 
On  the  north  fragments  of  buttresses  were  found,  sufficient 
to  give  the  length  of  each  bay,  and  this  was  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  from  the  south  chapel,  which  originally 
had  been  lit  by  three  large  windows.  Some  time  during 
the  fourteenth  century  these  windows  had  been  opened  out 
and  an  arcade  inserted.  This  arcade  consisted  of  two 
slender  shafts  and  two  responds,  the  easternmost  respond 
still  remaining  as  was  also  the  lozenge-shaped  foundation 
of  the  eastern  of  the  two  free  piers.  Details  of  this  work- 
were  not  obtainable,  but  the  arcade  opened  out  into  a  very 
peculiar  extension,  which  also  must  date  from  the  same 
period.  The  east  wall  of  the  south  chapel  was  continued 
southward  for  about  10  ft.  from  the  south  face  of  the 
buttress.  This  wall  then  returned  and  went  westwards 
to  meet  an  extension   northwards  of  the  east  wall  of  the 

1  On  Mr.  Bolingbroke's  rough  plan  (ante  p.  51),  a  lead  coffin  is 
noted  as  being  found  in  the  South  Chapel,  and  a  stone  coffin  in  front 
of  the  altar  in  the  North  Chapel.  These  were  evidently  removed,  as 
no  trace  of  them  was  found  during  the  recenl  excavations.  On  this 
plan  also  a  mass  of  walling  is  marked  "  base  of  a  large  tomb,"  but  as 
this  seems  to  be  on  the  line  of  the  wall  separating  the  transept  and  tin- 
sacristy,  it  may  only  be  thai   wall,  since  removed. 
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<  !haptei  Bouse.  The  result  was  the  addition  to  the  soutli 
chapel  of  an  irregular  aisle-like  extension  only  6  ft.  6  in. 
wide  at  the  east  and  12  ft.  westwards.  What  purpose  the 
structure  served  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  original  external 
plinth  of  the  east  wall  of  the  'Sacristy  was  preserved 
inside  this  new  addition,  which  evidently  did  not  survive 


Fig.  7. — East  Wall  of  South  Chapel  with  remains  of  Arcade  on  the  South. 


its  construction  very  long,  for  in  the  following  century 
the  arcade  was  filled  up  ;  the  filling,  which  still  exists, 
in  the  eastern  bay,  contains  pieces  of  fourteenth-century 
worked  stone. 

The    fourteenth    century,    which    apparently     was    a 
period   of   great   development   at   Langley,   also   saw   an 
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extension  on  the  north,  another  chapel  being  built  to 
the  north  of  the  existing  chapel  and  the  transept  being 
enlarged  northward  in  continuation  of  the  chapel. 

These  two  portions  of  the  enlargement  appear  to  have 
been  separated  by  an  arcade  or  screen  in  line  with  the 
east  wall  of  the  transept,  for  two  square  responds  and 
the  somewhat  massive  base  of  a  large  pier  between  them, 
were  uncovered.  Again,  no  architectural  details  were 
found  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  arrange- 
ment must  be  considered  very  unusual.  Possibly  another 
tower  was  contemplated  here,  as  at  Blanchland  or  West 
Langdon.  A  fairly  large  patch  of  fifteenth-century  inlaid 
tiles,  very  damaged  and  uneven,  but  marking  the  level  of 
the  original  floor,  wTas  uncovered,  and  between  the  north 
respond  and  the  free  pier  of  the  west  arcade  was  a  stone 
coffin,  in  situ,  which  when  discovered  first  in  excavations 
which  were  undertaken  in  1906  (but  which  were  never 
described)  had  an  elaborate  pavement  of  tiles  around  it. 
These  had  all  disappeared,  as  had  the  tomb  slab  that  was 
originally  found  lying  by  the  side  of  the  coffin.  In  the 
north-west  corner  of  this  extension  a  sixteenth-century 
brick  drain,  following  in  a  curve  round  the  angle  of  the 
walls,  was  noted.  Several  such  evidences  were  observed 
during  the  excavations,  suggesting  that  in  post-reformation 
times  part  of  the  church  site  was  occupied  as  domestic 
buildings,  but  evidence  of  this  later  walling  was  as  infre- 
quently met  with  as  walling  of  the  original  church.  The 
nave — that  is  the  architectural  nave,  for  no  traces  of  divi- 
sions were  found  which  would  give  any  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  pulpitum — was  internally  96  ft.  long,  with  a 
total  internal  width,  including  the  aisles,  of  55  ft.  6  in. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sleeper  walls  of  the  nave  arcade 
was  uncovered  as  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  north  aisle 
wall,  namely  the  north-west  angle.  Of  the  south  wall, 
the  two  junctions,  that  on  the  east  with  the  east  wall  of 
of  cloister,  and  that  on  the  west,  with  the  west  wall  of  the 
cloister,  stand  to  some  height ;  other  small  fragments  were 
excavated  on  the  line  joining  these  two  portions. 

No  evidence  of  the  width  of  the  bays  was  forthcoming, 
but  there  were  probably  seven  bays  with  six  free  columns 
on  either   side.     Of  the   character   of  these   columns   no 
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evidence  was  unearthed,  unless  a  large  slab  of  stone  about 
4  in.  thick  and  forming  part  of  a  circle  of  about  3  ft. 
diameter,  and  having  a  plain  chamfered  edge,  was  part  of  the 
plinth  from  the  base  of  one  of  them.  This  would  suggest 
a  nave  arcade  of  cylindrical  columns  of  about  2  ft.  6  in. 
diameter,  which  would  agree  quite  well  with  the  suggested 
date,  circa  1200.     Nothing  more  definite  was  found. 

The  south  aisle  had  been  vaulted,  but  evidently  not 
till  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  springing  of  the  diagonal 
ribs  exists  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church  ;  it  is 
a  poor  piece  of  work  and  is  roughly  inserted  and  pinned 
up  with  fragments  of  tile.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  a  corbel,  the  vaulting  springing  directly  from  the  wall. 
Nothing  remains  to  indicate  the  existence  or  otherwise 
of  vaults  to  nave  and  north  aisle. 

With  regard  to  this  north  aisle  wall,  it  is  remarkable  that 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map  of  this  area  (Norfolk,  LXXVI, 
12,  25  in.  to  the  mile),  an  area  is  shown  in  outline  which 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  area  of  the  church,  omitting 
the  extreme  north-east  chapel.  On  enquiry  at  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  Office,  the  Director-General  was  good  enough 
to  look  up  the  original  records  of  the  survey  of  the  site, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  north  walls  of  the  church 
were  standing  in  1880,  being  described  in  the  official 
document  as  "  Old  Wall,"  which  description  was  retained 
on  the  revision  of  the  district  in  1905. 

Though  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Langley,  many  of  whom  had  worked  on  the  abbey  farm 
and  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  ruins,  strangely 
enough,  not  one  could  remember  anything  of  a  wall  in 
the  field  beyond  the  cloister,  though  all  could  tell  of  the 
fall  of  other  parts,  whose  existence  was  obvious. 

However,  this  wall  had  more  completely  disappeared 
than  any  other,  it  being  difficult  at  times  to  locate  the 
trench  in  which  it  ran,  and  therefore  any  of  the  signs 
which  might  have  been  read  on  its  external  or  internal 
faces,  relative  to  its  division  into  bays,  buttresses,  or 
vaulting  responds,  were  totally  destroyed.  As  it  is,  the 
map  merely  confirms  the  scanty  evidence  of  the  excavation 
and  indicates  perhaps  that  the  peculiar  north-east  chapel 
had  been  destroyed  before  the  rest  of  the  church. 
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Of  the  original  west  front  of  the  church  there  arc  some 
interesting  remains.  Commencing  from  the  south,  there  is 
the  springing  of  the  vaulting  just  mentioned  and  then  a  large 
blocked  window  5  It.  (>  in.  wide,  which  originally  opened 
out  into  the  little  light-well  already  detailed.  The  blocking 
is  of  fourteenth-cent ury  character  as  Is  the  north  tennina- 
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Fig.  8. — West  end  of  South  Aisle,  showing  Springing  of  Aisle  Vault  and  Vice. 


tion  of  this  piece  of  standing  wall,  which  is  the  jamb  of  a 
doorway  leading  to  a  circular  vice.  As  this,  however,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  later  tower,  it  will  be  dealt  with  in 
connection  with  that  feature.  After  a  few  yards' interval 
is  a  huge  mass  of  fallen  wall  nearly  buried  in  the  ground. 
It  is  part  of  the  original  west  wall,  showing  the  external 
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surface  and  the  off-set  of  the  footings.  Digging  under 
this,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  deliberately  thrown 
down  by  undermining  from  the  east  face.  After  a  gap 
o\'  some  12  ft.,  rilled  with  debris  and  rough  stone,  a  small 
portion  of  the  west  wall,  west  face,  was  discovered  in  situ. 
Another  dozen  feet  north  of  this  was  the  south  jamb  of  a 
doorway  leading  into  the  north  aisle.  This  doorway 
was  6  ft.  wide  and  still  preserved  the  original  stone 
threshold.  Beyond  the  other  jamb  the  interior  angle 
of  the  north  aisle  was  located  with  a  damaged  pavement 
of  inlaid  tiles  of  spirited  pattern.  The  return  of  the  w^all 
was  preserved  for  about  10  ft.  eastward.  The  exterior  of 
this  wall  was  uncovered  likewise  and  revealed  the  corner 
diagonal  buttress,  which  was  built  up  on  a  number  of 
fragments  of  thirteenth  -  century  Purbeck  tomb  slabs. 
This  part  of  the  west  front  is  evidently  a  fourteenth- 
century  rebuilding  and  is  connected  with  what  follows, 
namely,  the  building  of  the  tower,  as  is  also  the  west 
doorway. 

In  1343,  the  Canons  signified  that  their  income  from  the 
market  was  much  reduced  as  a  result  of  floods  of  the  river 
and  the  sea,  as  well  as  by  excessive  hospitality,  and  they 
asked  for  the  grant  of  the  advowson  of  another  benefice  to 
their  already  long  list  (Cat.  Pap.  Pet.,  I,  29  ;  Cat.  Pap. 
Reg.,  Ill,  138).  This  was  evidently  granted,  for  in  1346  a 
licence  to  build  a  belfry  and  to  crenellate  the  same  was 
granted  (Pat.,  20  Ed.  Ill,  pt.  ii,  m.  4),  and  it  is  soon  after 
this  date  that  the  building  of  the  tower  and  its  associated 
works  were  commenced.  This  tower  was  undoubtedly  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  its  construction  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  Owing  to  the  change  in  plan  which 
led  to  the  inclusion  of  the  south  aisle,  the  north  end  of 
the  western  range  projected  in  front  of  the  church  and 
left  the  peculiar  recess  to  give  light  to  the  south  aisle 
window.  In  the  middle  of  this  north  wall  of  the  cellarium 
was  a  massive  buttress.  To  have  built  the  west  wall  in 
line  with  this  buttress  to  join  with  the  obvious  line  of 
direction  of  the  north  wall  of  the  tower,  would  have  given 
a  structure  20  ft.  by  30  ft.,  a  very  unsatisfactory  shape 
for  a  tower.  To  obtain  approximate  squareness,  the 
west  wall  was  built  therefore  in  front  (i.e.  to   the   west) 
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of  the  great  buttress,  but  as  it  thus  would  have  blocked 
the  windows  lighting  the  undercroft  of  the  western 
range,  the  south  extremity  of  this  wall  was  cut  hack  in 
a  very  unusual  fashion,  while  the  upper  pari  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  tower  was  carried  on  an  arch  thrown  across 
from    the    great    buttress   to    the    projection    containing 


Fitr.  9. — South  Jamb  of  West  Door. 


the  vice.  The  whole  of  the  foundations  gave  clear 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  overthrow  of  the 
tower  had  been  accomplished.  What  is  of  importance, 
however,  is  that  the  overthrow  n  wall  included  the  south 
jamb  (Fig.  9)  of  the  great  west  door,  and  this  proved  to  be 
of  thirteenth-century  work  inserted  in  a  fourteenth-century 
wall,    and    undoubtedly   removed    from    a    corresponding 
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position  in  the  west  wall  ol  the  nave,  where  a  great  gap 
had  previously  been  noted.  This  doorway,  of  four  recessed 
orders,  with  seven  detached  shafts  on  molded  bases,  the 
whole  on  a  plinth,  was  in  its  original  state  evidently  one  of 
considerable  magnificence,  as  the  plan  and  elevation  of 
its  detail  will  indicate  (Fig.  10).  The  floor  of  the  tower 
was  paved  with  slabs  of  stone  about  1  ft.  square, 
placed  diagonally,  and  just  within  the  doorway  were 
two  slabs  of  Purbeck,  seemingly  in  situ.       They  had  no 
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nor  any  indication  of  ornament  and  were  not 
disturbed,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  this  part  of  the 
ground  open  more  than  a  few  hours. 

The  upper  part  of  the  great  buttress  of  the  western 
range,  appears  as  a  brick-built  chimney,  square  in  section 
and  placed  diagonally.  As  no  indication  of  a  fire-place 
is  visible  in  any  adjacent  part  of  the  western  range, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  there  was  a  fire-place  of  some 
large  size  on  the  first  floor  of  the  tower  which  must  therefore 
have  had  a  residential  character. 
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The  most  puzzling  Feature  of  this  part  of  the  church  is 
the  staircase  (pari  of  which  still  remains)  at  the  western 

end  of  the  south  aisle.  This  must  have  been  originally 
an  early  thirteenth-century  vice  leading  to  the  triforium, 

but  it  was  altered  considerably  when  the  tower  was 
built,  and  instead  of — or  perhaps  as  well  as-  serving  its 
original  purpose,  was  used  to  obtain  access  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  western  range.  The  rectangular  recess  be1  ween 
the  ends  of  the  aisle  and  the  western  range  was  filled  up 
to  carry  this  stairway,  the  window  at  the  end  of  the  aisle 
being  thus  blocked.  This  stairway  formed  a  direct 
communication  between  the  church  and  the  long  gallery 
over  the  inner  gatehouse,  via  the  northern  portion  of  the 
top  floor  of  the  cellarium,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  its 
purpose. 

An  explanation,  derived  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  the 
usual  dormitory  arrangements  at  the  east  end,  or  rather 
the  absence  of  indication  of  them,  might  be  found  in  a 
transfer  of  the  dormitory  from  the  usual  site  to  the  west 
range  owing  to  dilapidations,  but  for  this  there  is  no 
authority  or  suggestion  in  the  somewhat  scanty  references 
to  the  fabric. 

The  Cloister. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  cloister  is  a 
parallelogram,  having  its  longest  dimension  from  east  to 
west.  Round  it  were  ranged  the  usual  buildings  in  their 
normal  order.  The  alleys  were  11  ft.  wide,  and  portions 
of  the  arcade  wall  uncovered  show  it  to  have  been  of 
slight  construction  and  only  18  in.  wide.  The  arcade 
was  probably  therefore  of  wood,  supporting  a  roof  of  the 
same  material.  Not  a  vestige  of  architectural  material  was 
found  to  indicate  otherwise.  On  the  wall  of  the  western 
range  the  weather  mold  of  the  cloister  roof  is  apparent 
for  its  whole  length,  with  the  return  along  the  church  wall 
in  the  north-west  corner.  The  whole  series  of  large  corbels, 
which  supported  the  wall  plate  just  under  the  mold,  are 
also  preserved,  as  are  at  intervals  several  of  the  lesser 
corbels  with  the  "'  buckle  "  or  *  mask  "  decoration, 
which  served  as  supports  for  the  subsidiary  trusses  and 
struts.     Here  and  there  along  the  alleys  were  uncovered 
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patches  o\  tiling  well  worn,  but  still  in  situ.  Of  the 
features  to  be  found  adjoining  the  cloister,  the  chapter 
house  doorway  and  windows,  the  parlour  door,  and  the 
doorways  ot  the  western  range  and  the  lavatory,  they 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  building  to  which 
they  more  nearly  relate. 


The  Sacristy. 

The  Sacristy,  a  small  compartment,  12  ft.  by  24  ft., 
occupied  its  usual  position  between  the  south  transept 
and  the  chapter  house.  Only  a  portion  of  the  east  wall 
and  the  return  of  the  south  were  standing,  together  with 
the  indication  of  the  south-west  interior  angle.  The 
ground  had  been  lowered  below  the  floor  level,  exposing 
the  footings  of  the  standing  walls,  but  no  traces  of  the 
sacristy  altar,  nor  of  the  entrance  from  the  church,  were 
found. 

The  Chapter  House. 

Though  by  no  means  complete,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  chapter  house  still  exists  and  indicates  a  rectangular 
building  of  fair  size,  measuring  internally  49  ft.  6  in. 
from  west  to  east  and  23  ft.  9  in.  from  north  to  south, 
and  of  the  elaborate  character  that  seems  to  be  associated 
with  the  Premonstratensian  Order. 

It  was  approached  from  the  cloister  by  a  plain  though 
well-proportioned  pointed  arch,  which  was  cut  straight 
through  the  wall,  with  no  indication  of  a  rebate  for  a 
door.  The  arrises  of  the  opening  are  rounded  off  on  both 
exterior  and  interior  faces,  but  this  is  stopped  just  below 
the  springing  and  above  the  floor  line.  The  head  of  the 
doorway  is  filled  by  two  cusp-shaped  slabs  of  Purbeck 
marble,  finely  molded  on  the  edge  and  supported  by 
two  delicately  wrought  molded  corbels,  which  project 
from  the  jambs  of  the  opening  just  beneath  the  spring. 
At  some  later  date  these  two  slabs  had  been  reset ;  they 
had  probably  fallen  from  their  place  and  in  so  doing  one 
had  become  broken  ;  the  missing  piece  has  been  replaced 
by  fifteenth-century  brickwork. 
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The  doorway  is  Hanked  od  cither  Bide  by  two  window 
openings  of  the  Bame  character,  cut  Btraighl  through  the 
wall,  with  do  provision  for  glass.  A  string-course  of 
rather  feeble  section  marks  the  spring    of    the    bead  of 

these   windows.     This    is    continued    the    Length    of   the 
wall  and  returns  along  the  jamb  of  the  window  opening. 

Within,  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  wall,  are  several 
holes  in  the  ashlar,  indicating  thai   these  openings  were 

closed  by  heavy  curtains,  supported  by  rod-. 


Fig.  12. — Entrance  to  Chapter  House. 


The  interior  had  been  originally  divided  into  three 
alleys  and  each  alley  into  six  bays,  the  whole  being  there- 
fore supported  by  ten  columns  and  eighteen  corbels,  giving 
eighteen  vaulted  severies,  of  which  the  six  eastern  were 
of  a  rather  higher  pitch  than  the  rest,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  projected  beyond  the  line  of  t  he  dorter  easl  w all. 

Of  these  columns  not  a  trace  was  found,  nor  any  indica- 
tion of  their  form.     At  one  point   indication  of  a,  sleeper 
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wall  beneath  the  southern  line  of  columns  was  found, 
but  the  whole  of  the  area  has  been  excavated  below  the 
footings  of  the  walls,  which  were  exposed,  and  so  little 
may  be  expected.  Of  the  corbel  supports,  seven  exist  in 
a  more  or  less  perfect  condition,  four  on  the  south  wall, 
two  on  the  west  (flanking  the  doorway),  and  one  in  the 
south-west  corner.  They  were  of  precisely  similar  detail, 
except  that  they  w<ere  alternately  semi-circular  and  semi- 
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octagonal  in  plan,  with  quaint  "  tails "  which  turned 
sharply  backwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  bell. 

Below  these  corbels  a  boldly  molded  string-course  of 
simple  section  was  inserted,  which  after  following  a  line 
about  6  ft.  from  the  floor,  immediately  below  the  four 
western  corbels,  suddenly  dropped  a  distance  of  3  ft. 
and  followed  its  eastward  direction  that  distance  below 
the  remaining  corbels. 

The  twTo  easternmost  bays  were  filled  in  with  arcading, 
of  which  one  arch  and  part  of  another  still  remain.  The 
appearance  of  the  wall  is  best  understood  by  reference 


Fig.  14. — Chapter  House  (interim). 


Fig.  lo. — Chapter  Bouse.     South  Wall. 
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to  Fig.  16,  where  details  have  been  restored  as  far  as 
possible.  Each  arch  consists  of  two  chamfered  orders 
with  a  hood  mold  of  the  same  character  as  the  string- 
course and  each  pair  is  supported  by  an  octagonal  shaft 
(attached  by  one  face  to  the  wall)  and  two  semi  octagonal 
responds.  The  caps  of  these  shafts  and  responds  are 
rather  remarkable  in  character,  consisting  of  a  calyx  of 
simple  acanthus  foliage,  each  leaf  three  lobed,  with 
well  marked  "  eyes."  It  is  of  distinctly  early  character, 
with  a  strong  twelfth-century  feeling,  but  can  hardly  be 
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earlier  than  the  date  of  the  foundation.  It  is  possible 
that  these  arcades  served  as  seats  for  at  least  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Abbey.  If  they  were  continued  round  the 
east  wall  and  along  the  corresponding  part  of  the  north 
wall  there  would  be  accommodation  for  fourteen  canons, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  community.  There  were  no 
signs  of  benches  running  along  the  wall  at  any  part  of  the 
structure.  The  whole  of  the  inmates  being  seated  a1  the 
east  end   would   allow  the  lower-pitched    portion   of  the 
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Chapter  House,  the  three  bays  immediately  under  the 
dormitory,  to  be  used  as  a  vestibule,  while  the  loftier 
portion  served  as  the  chapter  house  proper.  The  vaulting 
was  quadripartite  with  plain  chamfered  ribs. 

The  whole  of  the  floor  having  been  removed,  any  burials 
that  might  have  been  located  in  this  part  of  the  monastery 
were  destroyed.  No  trace  of  any  interment,  coffin  or 
slab  was  found. 

The  Parlour. 

Adjoining  the  Chapter  House  on  the  south  was  a  small 
chamber,  11  ft.  4  in.  by  24  ft.,  approached  from  the  cloister 
by  a  simple  unmolded  and  unrebated  doorway,  5  ft.  wide. 
The  whole  of  the  north  wall  of  this  room,  being  part  of 
the  Chapter  House  wall  was  standing,  as  was  also  the 
west  wall,  but  all  the  facing  stone  had  been  picked  out 
and  the  footings  of  the  wall  displayed.  Of  the  east  wall  of 
this  part  only  the  toothing  and  a  fragment  of  foundation 
remained,  with  no  indication  of  the  door,  which  probably 
existed,  to  allow  the  parlour  to  be  also  used  as  a  passage 
to  the  Cemetery.  The  Parlour  was  probably  part  of  the 
Dorter  Range,  but  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
undercroft  by  a  partition  wall  of  rubble,  2  ft.  6  in.  thick. 
Preserved  in  the  angle  of  this  wall  with  the  west  wall  was  a 
simple  molded,  much- weathered  corbel,  indicating  that  the 
apartment  had  been  vaulted,  probably  in  two  bays. 


The  Dorter  Sub-Vault. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  dormitory,  extending  from  the 
Chapter  House  southwards,  consisted  of  the  passage  to 
the  Cemetery  or  Parlour  (already  described)  and  the 
remainder  of  the  undercroft  divided  into  two  compartments 
by  a  thin  wall  15  in.  wide.  The  whole  was  vaulted,  if  the 
Parlour  be  taken  as  one  bay,  in  seven  bays,  of  which  the 
southernmost  four  were  probably  the  warming  house. 
There  was  in  the  west  wall  some  sign  of  a  recess,  2  ft. 
deep,  with  splayed  reveals,  that  may  have  been  a  fire-place. 
The  floor  of  this  part  of  the  building  was  intact  and 
consisted  of  much  worn  fourteenth-century  yellowish-red 
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bricks,  placed  on  edge,  but  there  were  no  remains  of  the 

central  row  of  columns. 

Thk  Dorter. 

The  Dorter  presumably  occupied  the  tipper  floor  of  the 
eastern  range,  and  extended  from  the  Sacristy  over  the 
western  end  of  the  Chapter  House  and  beyond  the  Frater 
range,  a  distance  of  120  ft. 

From  its  great  length  it  seems  probable  thai  it  was  sub- 
divided into  cubicles — one  for  each  canon — but  as  nothing 
of  the  upper  walling  remains,  no  details  are  possible. 
Strangelv  enough  there  was  not  the  slighest  indication 
anywhere  of  the  stairs  to  the  upper  floor,  and  it  is  this 
absence  of  stairs,  or  a  site  for  them,  that  forms  the  best 
ground  for  supposing  that  this  part  of  the  building  became 
ruinous,  say  in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  the 
house,  and  the  inmates  transferred  their  sleeping  apart- 
ment to  the  west. 

The  Reredorter. 

Not  the  least  trace  of  the  reredorter  could  be  found.  It 
was  probably  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  dormitory 
range,  and  would  thus  be  under  the  private  garden 
of  the  farmhouse,  where  excavation  was  impossible. 
Fragments  of  three  parallel  walls,  in  a  very  bad  condition 
and  of  doubtful  date,  though  one  is  almost  certainly 
mediaeval  (the  thickest),  were  found  midway  between  t la- 
dorter  and  the  infirmary  {see  plan)  but  their  position  is 
too  far  removed  to  have  any  unquestioned  connection 
with  the  reredorter.  They  are  more  likely  part  of  a 
post-reformation  dwelling  which  stood  on  the  spot,  and  of 
which  there  are  remains. 

The  Lavatory. 

The  lavatory  was  built  into  the  east  wall  of  the  western 
range,  near  its  south  end,  adjacent  to  the  doorway  into 
the  refectory.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  fragments  that 
exist,  it  was  an  architectural  adornment  of  some  merit, 
and  an  attempt  (Fig.  17)  has  been  made  to  restore  its 
elevation.     This  is  bv  no  means  certain  in  its  details,  as 
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several   important  parts  have  fallen  away,  but  sufficient 
is  preserved  to  justify  the  main  lines. 

The  lavatory  recess  was  17  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  and 
was  divided  into  two  bays,  each  formed  of  a  pointed  arch 
i){  two  orders,  the  soffit  being  further  ornamented  by  cusps, 
giving  a  cinquefoil  elevation.  The  inner  order  of  these 
arches  sprang  from  a  type  of  the  "  lily  "  capital ;  in  all 
probability  there  was  a  slender  shaft  with  similar  cap 
between  the  two  bays. 


L\riqlcu  fibb 
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Fig.  17. 


Between  and  above  these  two  arches  was  another  blank 
arch,  forming  a  framing  for  a  vesica,  which  in  its  turn 
seemed  to  have  had  originally  a  sculptured  figure  subject. 
Some  vague  evidences  of  this  work,  in  hard  chalk,  are  to  be 
seen,  but  their  import  cannot  be  even  guessed  at.  In  the 
interior  of  the  lavatory  no  vestige  of  the  trough  or  water 
supply  are  evident,  but  the  vaulting  of  both  bays  is  preserved 
—one  visible — the  other  more  or  less  completely  obscured 
by  modern  brickwork,  inserted  to  preserve  the  building. 
The  vaulting  is  quadripartite,  with  plain  chamfered  ribs 
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meeting  at  carved  bosses.  Both  arc  complete,  but  again 
only  one  can  be  observed,  and  it  bears  .1  spirited  and 
cleverly  designed  treatment  of  a  hawking  incident  the 
hawk  grasping  a  wild  duck  firmly  in  bis  talon-.  The 
other  boss  can  he  felt  through  the  gap  caused  by  the 
collapse  of  the  staircase,  which  Leads  to  the  upper  floor  of 
the  west  range,  and  from  the  sharpness  of  the  detail  is 
evidently  well  preserved. 

By  the  side  of  the  lavatory,  at  a  somewhat  lower  level, 
is  a  small  arched  recess,  with  a  hood  molding  similar  to 
that  surrounding  the  lavatory.  This  recess,  about  4  ft. 
deep  and  3  ft.  8  in.  wide  has  a  pointed  barrel  vault,  and 
quite  possibly  served  as  a  towel  locker  ;  but  evidently  at 
one  time  there  was  a  passage  right  through  the  wall — 
probably  a  window — as  the  remains  of  the  interior  jambs 
are  to  be  seen  under  the  plaster  on  the  inside  wall  of  the 
cellarium. 

The  Frater. 

The  frater  occupied  its  usual  position  on  the  side  of 
the  cloister  opposite  to  the  church.  The  whole  block 
consisted  of  a  rectangle  108  ft.  by  30  ft.  ;  the  easternmost 
bay  of  the  building  contains  a  passage  through  from  the 
cloister  to  the  outer  court.  This  passage-way  was  part 
of  the  original  planning,  as  the  doorway  jambs  on  the 
south  side  show,  but  the  northern  door  from  the  cloisters 
and  the  thin  division  wall,  had  been  rebuilt— a  great  deal 
of  it  in  red  brick — some  time  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

Again  only  the  eastern  part  of  the  structure  is  visible, 
and  that  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition. 

A  cow  shed  is  built  out  into  the  cloister  with  its  south  wall 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  north  wall  of  the  frater,  but 
there  are  no  evidences  of  entrances,  windows,  the  pulpit, 
or  screens,  neither  is  it  clear  whether  the  refectory  was  on 
the  ground  floor  or  otherwise. 


The  Kitchen. 

The   kitchen   in   all   probability   adjoined   the   western 
range  on   its  southern  side,  being  thus  at  the  west  end  of 
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the  Erater.  No  signs  of  the  building  nor  its  fittings  are 
visible,  the  whole  area  being  covered  with  stables  and 
cowsheds. 

That  some  building  did  occupy  the  space  is  clear  from 
the  weather  mold,  which  still  exists  on  the  south  face  of 
the  western  range,  but  its  height  is  sufficient  to  suggest 
that  whatever  it  was,  it  was  two  stories  high. 

Moreover,  the  interior  face  of  this  wall  shows  that  there 
was  communication  between  this  building  and  the  under- 
croft of  the  western  range. 


The  Western  Range. 

The  western  range  stands  practically  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  its  roof,  though  even  this  exists  in  part  at 
the  south  end,  where  the  old  tie  beams  and  principals 
serve  to  support  a  more  modern  roof  of  thatch,  which 
rises  to  the  same  pitch  as  its  predecessor.  The  northern 
extremity,  however,  is  of  lower  pitch,  and  entirely  modern, 
though  the  north  gable  of  this  range  extends  to  its  full 
height. 

Internally  the  building  was  divided  into  two  floors, 
and  each  floor  into  two  main  compartments  separated 
by  a  wall,  4ft.  thick. 

The  ground  floor  was  certainly  vaulted,  the  upper 
almost  certainly  not.  Owing,  however,  to  the  prevalence 
of  damp,  and  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  western 
range  is  used  as  a  granary,  at  some  time  unknown,  but 
probably  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  wThole  of  the 
vaulting  (6  bays)  of  the  southern  portion  was  removed, 
and  the  debris  used  to  raise  the  floor  of  that  part  some 
foot  or  two  above  the  adjacent  ground  level.  Hence 
this  section  is  now  open  to  the  roof,  but  vestiges  of  the 
vaulting  arches  are  very  apparent  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  wall  (save  where  sections  have  been  rebuilt  in  brick), 
and  the  baying  is  therefore  quite  obvious.  A  very  worn 
corbel  still  remains  in  the  south-west  corner.  The  vaulting- 
consisted  of  six  quadripartite  bays,  separated  by  a  row 
of  columns  up  the  centre,  though  all  details  are  absent. 
Two  doorways  lead  into  this  portion  of  the  western  range 
from    the    cloister — which     seems     to    suggest   that   the 


Fig    18. — The  Western  Range,  with  site  of  Kitchen,  and  beyond,  the  Upper  Floor 
of  the  Catehon.se  Block. 


Fig.  19. 


-The  Western  Range  from  the  East  (in  the  foreground.  Sleeper  Walls  of 
Nave  Arcade  of  the  Church). 
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undercroft  was  divided  by  a  partition  wall  into  two  rooms 
—the  dividing  wall  being  preserved  by  the  present  modern 

thin  brick  wall.  Of  these  two  doorways  only  the  northern 
preserves  any  details,  showing  that  it  consisted  of  a 
pointed  segmental  arch  with  a   bowtell  molding,  beyond 

which  was  a  hood  mold  of  similar  character.  The  jambs 
carried  small,  attached  shafts,  with  foliated  caps,  hut 
these  are  too  weathered  for  further  description.  The 
other   door,    if   the   present    remain-    are    of   any    value, 


Fig.   20. — Western  Range,  West  Side,  showing  Doorway   into  Outer  Court  and  Jamb 
of  Doorway  to  Gatehouse  Block. 


was  a  plain  unmolded  pointed  arch.  A  third  doorway  opens 
out  into  the  outer  court  from  the  north  end  of  the  under- 
croft (Fig.  20). 

The  wall  of  the  cellarium  to  the  south  of  the  door 
thickens  considerably  to  contain  the  lavatory  (ante  page 
89).  But  it  also  carries  in  the  thickness  a  steeply 
ascending  stairway  about  3  ft.  wide,  which,  having  its 
entrance  on  the  left-hand  jamb  of  the  doorway  already 
described,  passes  in  a  pointed  barrel-vaulted  tunnel 
7  ft   G  in.  high  over  the  lavatory  for  a  distance  of  20  ft.  till 
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it  reaches  the  upper  floor  level,  where  is  a  blocked  door- 
way. '2  It.  8  in.  wide,  approached  by  a  tiny  groined  landing. 
This  stairway  was  lit  by  at  least  one  small  window  slit, 
I  ft.  wide  on  the  exterior,  splayed  out  to  1  ft.  8  in.  on  the 
inside.  Many  of  the  treads  of  the  stair  have  been  taken 
away,  and  at  one  place  the  crown  of  the  vault  of  the 
lavatory  is  exposed. 

The  south-western  bays  of  the  undercroft  were  lit  by 
twro  small  windows,  which  are  still  preserved,  though 
blocked.  Whether  such  windows  existed  in  all  bays  is 
doubtful,  owing  to  the  rebuilding  in  modern  times  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  exterior  of  the  wall. 

This  main  portion  of  the  western  range  is  divided  from 
the  remainder  by  a  contemporary  wall,  pierced  by  a 
doorway,  whose  reveals  are  simply  chamfered  and  rounded. 
The  door  originally  hung  in,  and  was  closed  from  the 
smaller  northern  chamber,  the  draw  holes  for  the  bar 
still  remaining.  But  at  some  later  period  it  was  re-hung, 
and  the  pintles  and  staples  for  hanging  and  fastening 
now  appear  on  the  outside  face  of  the  doorway.  The 
change  is  mediaeval,  and  has  possibly  some  connection 
either  with  the  visitation  reports  concerning  the  locking 
of  doors,  or  as  having  some  bearing  on  the  probable  change 
of  the  dormitory  from  the  east  to  the  west.  If  this 
northern  part  was  in  direct  communication  with  the 
cellarium,  it  would  be  probably  found  necessary  to  take 
measures  to  ensure  that  this  door  could  not  be  opened 
from  the  dormitory  itself,  but  only  from  the  cellarium 
building. 

The  more  or  less  square  room  beyond  the  door  still 
preserves  its  vaulting — though,  from  the  evidences  on  the 
wall  and  from  the  fact  that  reused  material  is  abundant, 
it  is  certainly  not  the  original  vault.  It  dates  probably 
from  the  fourteenth  century — the  web  being  laid  in  brick 
of  that  period. 

The  building  was  vaulted  with  a  ce  tral  column,  but 
whereas  the  original  arrangement  was  a  series  of  quadri- 
partite bays,  the  present  system  is  that  jf  two  quadripar- 
tite bays  in  the  northern  half  and  five  triangular  severies 
on  the  south,  giving  in  effect  a  pentagonal  plan.  This 
reconstruction  must  have  taken  place  when  the  little  vice 
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in  the  south-west  corner  was  built  leading  up  to  the  room 
above.  The  central  column,  of  massive  character,  on  a 
chamfered  plinth  (see  Fig.  22),  is  of  thirteenth-century 
character,  a  relic  of  the  first  vault,  hut  the  various  corbels 
(shown  also  in  the  same  illustration)  are  obviously  a  very 
mixed  lot,  showing  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  vault  was 
quite  a  late  undertaking.  This  room  was  lit  by  three 
windows — two  on  the  north  side — the  eastern  of  which 
was  later  altered  into  a  doorway.     The  third  (and  possibly 


Fig.  21. — Vaulted  Undercroft  of  Western  Range  (from  Cotinan's  "Architectural 

Antiquities  "). 


a  fourth)  were  on  the  west,  the  southern  of  which  remains, 
but  these  could  lave  been  of  little  use  after  the  building  of 
the  inner  gatehouse  block. 

The  upper  floor  of  this  part  of  the  western  range  is  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  lower,  with  the  entry  from  the 
vice  in  the  south-west  corner.  This  vice  is  a  well  built 
fourteenth-century  structure  of  red  brick  plastered  over. 
On  the  east  side1  are  the  remains  of  a  two-light  fourteenth- 
century  window  and  a  doorway  of  tin4  same4  date,  with  the 
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splay  external  to  the  room,  giving  access  to  the  stairway 
that  was  built  into  the  recess  between  the  church  and  the 
ceUarram,  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall  are  two  open- 
ings, one  of  which  is  an  early  window,  while  the  other  is  a 
doorway,  opening  into  the  upper  floor  of  the  gatehouse 
block.  It  will  be  thus  evident  that  from  the  upper  floor  of 
the  gatehouse  there  were  two  routes  :  one  to  the  cloister, 
dy  means  of  the  corner  vice  to  the  undercroft,  thence  to 
the  cloister  through  the  cross  wall  doorway  (whose  method 
of  securing  had,  as  already  seen,  been  altered  in  the 
fourteenth  century),  and  the  other  to  the  church,  by  cross- 
ing the  upper  floor  of  the  cellarium  and  descending  the 
external  stairway  into  the  church.  It  is  this  arrangement 
of  stairs,  obviously  late,  which  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
a  transference  of  the  dorter  to  the  west,  at  some  period  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  only  other  opening  in  the 
upper  room  is  a  fourteenth-century  two-light  window  in 
the  western  half,  just  clearing  the  west  front  of  the  tower. 
Any  other  window  in  the  eastern  bay  of  this  part  dis- 
appeared and  left  no  trace  when  the  tower  was  built. 

The  Infirmary. 

The  infirmary  stood  about  60  ft.  due  east  of  the  Dorter 
Range.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  simple  rectangular 
building,  but  details  are  lacking,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
site  is  covered  partly  with  a  great  wood  pile  and  partly  by 
the  ruins  of  a  post  suppression  (seventeenth  century) 
building.  But  the  south-east  angle  buttress  remains  to 
its  full  height,  and  a  small  excavation  was  sufficient  to 
reveal  the  footings  of  the  east  wall  of  the  building,  showing 
that  it  was  originally  about  39  ft.  wide  (from  north  to 
south),  with  angle  buttresses  at  the  north-east  and  south- 
east corners,  and  divided  medially  by  another  support 
whose  foundation  measured  5  ft.  deep  by  3  ft.  6  in.  wide. 
This  middle  buttress  was  built  up  of  re-used  material,  and 
among  other  pieces  was  a  portion  of  definitely  late 
fourteenth-century  moulding  with  oak  foliage.  As  the 
buttress  seemed  to  be  one  with  the  rest  of  the  footings— 
the  plinth  running  round  it  without  a  break — the  whole 
structure  may  be  safely  assigned  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Many  infirmary  blocks  of  smaller  canons'  houses  were 
erected  without  any  chapel  extension,  and  the  infirmary 
buildings  at  Langley  seem  to  be  of  this  simple  type. 


The  Stable. 

An  inventory  of  the  movable   goods    belonging  to  the 
late  monastery  of  Langley  in  the   Diocese   of  Norwich, 


Fig.  23. — South-east  Angle  Buttress  of  Infirmary. 


exhibited  before  Thos.  Cromwell,  High  Visitor,  27  Hy.  8 
(P.R.O.  2R  Ch.  Goods,  No.  10/30),  while  it  is  lamentably 
deficient  in  any  information  that  would  throw  light  on 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house,  or  give  any  idea  of 
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its  possessions,  yet  does  dwell  at  length  on  the  "  Catall,"  * 
specifically  mentioning  four  horses  for  the  saddle  and 
several  mares  and  horses  for  the  cart,  besides  carts,  har- 
ness, sheep  and  swine.  In  fact  at  the  dissolution  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  valuables  were  to  be  found  under 
this  head. 

The  building  in  which  these  were  lodged  was  in  all 
probability  the   long  red   brick,    half-timbered   structure 


I ig.  24.— The  Stable. 


of  two  stories,  which  still  fulfils  its  ancient  purpose.  It 
is  roughly  parallel  with  the  western  range  and  to  the  west 
of  it,  and  forms  with  it  and  the  inner  gatehouse  block  a 


1  The  Abbot  of  Langley  also  possessed  swans.  Though  none  seem 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  survey,  the  "  Hoveton  Swan  Roll  "  (Proc.  S.A., 
2nd  Series,  XX,  276  et  seq.),  which  contains  a  list  of  swan  marks 
circ.  1530,  gives,  inter  alia,  the  Abbot  as  keeping  swans  on  the  Yare, 
near  Buckenham,  about  2  miles  from  the  Abbey. 
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second   irregular,   quadrilateral   court,   enclosed   on   three 
sides  by  the  buildings  mentioned. 

The  building  is  certainly  a  late  addition  to  the  monastic 
plan,  and  dates  probably  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  finished,  may  be,  only  a  year  or  so 
previous  to  the  dissolution. 


Water  Supply.     Fish  Ponds. 

The  situation  at  Langley  was  such  that  the  problem  was 
not  to  obtain  water,  but  rather  to  restrict  that  element  to 
its  proper  sphere  ;  but  it  would  have  been  of  interest  had 
any  evidence  been  available  as  to  the  drainage  system 
and  water  supply  generally.  The  site  of  the  reredorter 
being  only  conjectural,  the  arrangements  for  flushing  the 
great  drain  can  only  be  surmised.  Yet  the  levels  are 
such  that  to  obtain  any  head  of  water,  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
There  were  the  usual  tales  at  Langley  of  the  "  underground 
passage,"  which  some  had  seen  and  some  had  heard  of, 
and  its  position  was  vaguely  pointed  out  as  crossing  the 
forecourt  between  the  inner  and  outer  gatehouses  in  a 
diagonal  direction.  But  the  information  was  far  too 
flimsy  to  suggest  an  excavation  of  that  great  area. 

Practically  in  the  centre  of  the  west  cloister  walk,  and 
slightly  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  arcade  wall,  is  an  old 
well  still  in  use.  It  is  now  covered,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  as  to  its  age.  Further,  no  excavations  were 
possible  in  its  vicinity,  otherwise  there  may  have  been  the 
possibility  of  a  conduit  tower  projecting  from  the  cloister 
on  this  side.  The  proximity  of  the  lavatory  to  this  well 
also  suggests  the  provision  of  a  supply  of  running 
water. 

The  abbey  fish  pond  was  probably  that  rather  regular 
depression  north  of  the  abbey  church,  from  which  some 
years  ago  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Elizabethan  silver  penny 
was  obtained.  This  is  quite  close  to  the  dyke  which 
surrounds  the  site,  and  from  which  it  possibly  obtained 
its  water  ;  though  any  depression  sunk  in  the  area  would 
probably  fill  by  percolation. 
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Objects  of  Interest  Found. 

The  excavations  as  a  whole  were  remarkable  for  the 
dearth  of  objects  of  antiquarian  value.  One  or  two 
fragments  of  sculptured  stone — none  of  great  distinction — 
half  of  a  small  spherical  bronze  bell,  half  a  dozen  tiles 
(Fig.  25),  all  very  badly  damaged,  but  one  or  two  showing- 
evidence  of  design  rather  above  the  average  ;  that  bearing 
a  lion  may  be  a  reference  to  the  Cressi  family,  members  of 
which  were  buried  in  the  church  and  were  benefactors  to 
it,  while  the  specimen  with  a  buck  within  an  engrailed 
bordure  may  refer  to  the  Somerfords  of  Stafford,  though 
their  connection  with  the  abbey  is  obscure.  Other  finds 
included  a  bone  handle  of  what  was  probably  a  stiletto  or 
a  crochet  hook,  and  which  may  not  be  of  great  age,  and 
about  a  dozen  fragments  of  stained  glass,  all  very  corroded 
and  bearing  a  few  evidences  of  painting. 

Numerous  stories  of  valuable  and  interesting  finds 
at  some  indeterminate  past  time  were  abundant,  but  all 
attempts  to  trace  these  finds  to  their  present  home  were 
without  exception  unsuccessful. 

At  Hendringham  (according  to  "  Norfolk  Archaeology  ")> 
or  at  Heckingham,  an  adjacent  parish  (according  to  a 
more  reliable  correspondent)  is  alleged  to  be  a  tomb 
slab  to  Abbot  Hugo,  removed  from  the  site  ;  but  a  visit 
to  the  latter  church  showed  that,  while  the  north  aisle 
was  practically  floored  with  thirteenth-century  Purbeck 
slabs,  one  or  two  of  which  showed  faint  evidences  of 
foliated  crosses,  none  bore  inscription  or  gave  any  evidence 
concerning  their  provenance.  But  in  the  Eastern  Counties 
Collectanea  1872-3,  is  a  further  note  of  this  slab,  where  it 
is  described  as  a  "  coffin  lid  of  Barnack  stone,  6  ft.  5  in. 
long,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide  at  head,  and  1  ft.  4  in.  at  foot,  coped, 
at  the  head,  in  one  line  is  "  Abbas  Hugo,"  and  apparently 
a  contraction  of  the  inscription  was  intended  as  under  the 
first  letter  of  "  ABBAS  "  is  a  T,  or  a  badly-cut  G,  suggesting 
"  gist  ici." 

In  the  Norwich  Museum  are  two  remarkable  leaden 
jars,  the  larger  being  19  in.  high,  10*5  in.  diameter  at 
base  and  5  in.  diameter  at  neck,  the  smaller  being  17-75 
in.  high,  8-5  in.  diameter  at  base,  and  5  in.  diameter  at 
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neck,  both  having  loose  fitting  covers.  They  possess 
nothing  in  the  form  of  handles.  They  were  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Langley  Abbey  in  1816,  and  were  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  Sir  Reginald  Beauchamp  in  1881.  They 
are  briefly  described  in  the  Norwich  volume  of  the 
Arch.  Inst.,  1847,  p.  xxxv. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  the  details 
of  this  discovery,  as  without  more  precise  information, 
most  attempts  are  in  the  nature  of  speculation,  but  the 
form  of  the  jars  seems  to  suggest  that  they  may  have 
contained  the  viscera  of  some  benefactor  and  his  wife, 
whose  bodies  were  interred  elsewhere.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  they  may  have  been  reliquaries  similar  to 
those  found  at  Rievaulx  (Ant.  Jour.  i.  271),  but  the 
Langley  vessels  are  larger  and  of  different  shape.  There 
is  also  a  record  of  the  tomb  of  a  knight  and  his  wife,  being 
found  in  the  excavations  of  (?)  1906,  and  on  the  rough 
plan,  already  referred  to,  lent  by  Mr.  Bolingbroke,  a  wall 
is  described  as  "  base  of  large  tomb."  This  latter  is, 
however,  the  sleeper  wall  between  the  south  transept  and 
the  Sacristy,  and  of  the  former  nothing  further  is  known. 

Daughter  House. 

The  only  daughter  house  of  Langley  was  Wendling  Abbey, 
which  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  a  tributary  of  the  Wensum, 
some  31  miles  west  of  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk. 

The  abbey  was  founded  before  1267  by  William  de 
Wendling,  clerk,  and  in  1504  there  were  six  canons  under 
an  abbot.  The  annual  value,  a.d.  1534,  was  £55  18s.  4§cL 
The  house  was  included  among  those  to  be  dissolved  in 
1528  for  the  amplification  of  Wolsey's  scheme  of  endow- 
ment to  his  new  colleges,  but  evidently  the  fall  and  death 
of  Wolsey  postponed  the  suppression  till  1536-7,  when 
the  last  abbot  received  a  pension  of  100  shillings.  The 
site  was  granted  in  1546  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  existing  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  now 
reduced  to  a  few  masses  of  rubble  core  and  lines  of  founda- 
tion mounds.  The  general  accuracy  of  the  sketch  plan 
published  in  "  Norfolk  Archaeology,"  vol.  v,  is  borne  out  by 
the  extant  fragments,  the  position  of  the  southern  half 
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of  the  church,  with  a  curious  south  chapel,  the  cloister 
chapter  house  and  some  buildings  further  south  being  still 
identifiable.  The  existing  cart  road  follows  roughly  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  church,  of  which  a  fragment  of  the 
core  of  the  west  front  is  still  standing  above  ground. 

The  church  appears  to  have  had  a  total  internal  length 
of  about  180  ft.,  and  the  chapter  house,  as  at  the  Mother 
House,  was  of  unusual  size. 

The  baying  of  the  nave  shown  on  the  sketch  plan, 
above  referred  to,  is  no  doubt  imaginary,  and  probably 
wrong,  as  the  size  of  the  building  indicates  six  or  seven 
bays. 

ADDENDUM. 

With  reference  to  the  change  of  plan  described  on  pages  66 
and  69,  and  illustrated  by  Fig.  5,  further  consideration  suggests 
that  the  north  wall  of  the  western  range  was  at  first  intended  to 
be  somewhat  north  of  its  present  position,  in  line,  that  is,  with  the 
wide  sleeper  wall  of  the  south  nave  arcade.  The  early  thirteenth- 
century  wall  shown  on  the  plan  (Fig.  1)  running  east  and  west 
from  the  great  buttress  of  the  cellarium  to  the  vice  turret  is  the 
remnant  of  the  original  foundation.  The  plan  suggests  a  thin  wall 
with  definite  faces.  In  fact,  it  was  a  very  ragged  piece  of  walling — - 
without  doubt  the  core  of  the  footings,  and  as  it  runs  under  the 
later  work  it  must  obviously  be  a  fragment  of  the  early  cellarium, 
planning.  It  seems  then,  that  when  the  plan  was  revised,  not 
only  was  the  west  front  of  the  Church  advanced  eastwards,  but 
the  north  wall  of  the  western  block  was  moved  slightly  southwards. 

The  similar  wall  to  the  north  of  the  gatehouse  block  is  likewise 
the  early  boundary  which,  before  the  erection  of  the  gatehouse, 
shut  off  the  purely  monastic  buildings  from  the  remainder  of  the 
precinct.  Quite  likely  it  was  pierced  by  a  small  gateway,  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  entry. 
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